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EFFECTIVENESS IN THE TEACHING 
OF ECONOMICS 
by 
RAYMOND T. BYE, PH. D. 
University of Pennsylvania 


EFORE we can appraise the effective- 
B ness of prevailing methods in the 
teaching of economics, it is necessary 
to form some conception of the objectives 
which such teaching is designed to achieve. 
As I conceive them, these objectives are five 
in number. First of all, the student should be 
given a fair understanding of the economic 
institutions which prevail in the world about 
him, and of the processes going on in economic 
activities, in order that he may be better 
equipped to adapt himself to the environment 
in which he must live after his education is 
completed. But a mere understanding of 
economic institutions and processes is not 
enough. As a citizen, helping to determine 
the policies of government, and as a business 
man, helping to shape the institutions of 
business, he must know something of the 
defects of the economic organization, of the 
social maladjustments which arise from those 
defects, and of the means whereby such mal- 
adjustments may be reduced or eliminated. 
An analysis of the leading problems of eco- 
nomic adjustment, therefore, should be the 
second objective of our teaching. The third 
objective grows out of this one. It is to 
develop in the mind of the college man a social 
attitude toward the problems of economics. 
Too often, his point of view is acquisitive. 
Later, as he becomes involved in the struggle 
for existence, there will be many experiences 
tending to strengthen this selfish outlook. 
Now, in his formative years, is the golden 
opportunity to turn his thoughts in the other 
direction—to get him to see that social 
welfare is more important than the welfare 
of any one individual or group, and that social 
policy should be directed toward securing the 
greatest good for the greatest number. The 
fourth goal, toward which we should strive, 
is again a matter of mental attitude. It is to 
build up in the student’s mind a critical, 
scientific habit of thought. In no field is this 
more needed than in that of the social sciences, 
where popular misconceptions, prejudices and 
ignorance, the result of loose thinking, are so 
rampant. Finally, the study of economics, in 
common with certain other subjects, affords 
an opportunity for rigorous, abstract reason- 
ing, which is good mental discipline for the 
student. 


Such are the major purposes which the 
teaching of our courses in economics should 
serve. Let us now inquire by what means we 
can best achieve these purposes, and to what 
extent our present methods of teaching are 
successful in achieving them. In considering 
this question, one important fact must be 
kept in mind. It is that a large proportion 
of the college students who come into the 
introductory economics course will never 
pursue the subject further. In schools of 
business, to be sure, they will take courses in 
applied subjects which are really branches of 
economics, but, as these courses are now 
taught, they will derive little from them to 
develop their understanding of the broader 
aspects of economics. If the five objectives 
which I have outlined are to be attained, 
therefore, they must be attained in the 
elementary course. ; 


Too often, I am convinced, this fact has 
not been sufficiently appreciated. As econo- 
mists, interested in the more advanced phases 
of our subject, we have given our major 
attention to those students who will go on 
into the upper courses, and have regarded the 
first-year work as introductory only, designed 
to pave the way for the more difficult work 
to follow. In schools of business, especially, 
the course in elementary economics is likely 
to be viewed as a stepping stone to the work 
in applied subjects, and its subject matter is 
designed for that purpose, to the neglect of 
its more general aims. As I see it, this is an 
unfortunate mistake. 


What, then, should be the content of the 
foundation course in economics? Some years 
ago, I was of the opinion that this course 
should be devoted primarily to theory— 
including such topics as the division of labor, 
capital, money and credit, international trade, 
value and distribution, believing that eco- 
nomic problems—such as labor, monopolies, 
bank control, socialism, and the like, should 
be postponed to succeeding years. I favored 
this because I felt that a thorough under- 
standing of economic principles was necessary 
before one could approach intelligently the 
problems of economic maladjustment and 
their solution, and I knew from experience in 
the classroom that both things could not be 








done well in one year. Now this position is 
logical enough, and it may still be desirable 
to proceed in that manner if those students 
who are sure to go into advanced economics 
courses can be segregated from the others; 
but for the majority of students it will fail 
of its purpose, for they will get from their 
only formal study of economics nothing but 
the difficult and dry, abstract theory, which 
they will not know how to use. They will 
have little or no understanding of practical 
economic problems, which they will meet with 
continually throughout their lives, and on 
which they will have to form judgments 
without any adequate basis for doing so. Iam 
now convinced, therefore, that the content of 
the elementary course should be entirely 
different, and I am engaged in the writing of 
a new text which proceeds from a radically 
changed point of view. It is, of course, true, 
that a knowledge of economic principles (or 
theory) enables one to approach the problems 
of economic maladjustment with far more 
likelihood of true comprehension and reliable 
judgment than can be expected without it. 
The prevalence of many hare-brained schemes 
of reform hatched in the minds of persons 
without such training is proof enough of this. 
But it is also true, I believe, that a real 
understanding and appreciation of economic 
principles cannot come from a single intro- 
ductory course, even though it be devoted 
exclusively to that end. One has to study 
economics for a number of years, to read and 
re-read, reflect, ponder and discuss, before he 
can hope to attain sufficient mastery of its 
theory to make practical use of it. It is 
doubtful, even, whether it can be accom- 
plished by students less mature than those 
of the graduate school. It is futile, therefore, 
to make this the major objective of the 
elementary undergraduate course. Instead, 
this course should endeavor to acquaint the 
student primarily with the problems of 
applied economics. Incidentally, of course, it 
must describe for him the leading economic 
institutions and processes, for without some 
knowledge of these the discussion of problems 
would be meaningless; but the problems 
should be the focus of interest, and the other 
matter subordinated to them. Only such 
consideration of principles should be intro- 
duced as is essential to grasp the fundamentals 
in hand, and the student should be led to 
them by showing him that they are involved 
in, and a knowledge of them prerequisite to 
the solution of, the problem which is under 
consideration. In short, the elementary 
economics course should deal pre-eminently 
with the economics of welfare, and only inci- 
dentally with pure economics. Such an 
approach should make it possible to achieve, 
as well as can be hoped for in a single course, 
all five of the objectives already outlined. 
It will give the student considerable knowl- 
edge of economic institutions and processes, 
derived from the study of problems. It will 
give him an understanding of economic 
problems, because they will be the center of 


emphasis throughout the course. It will 
develop the altruistic, social, point of view, 
because the problems studiéd will be social 
problems, viewed always from the standpoint 
of social welfare. It will develop the critical, 
scientific, attitude of mind, for the discussion 
of problems will require him to appreciate the 
importance of facts, to free himself from 
prejudice, and to seek for remedies founded 
on scientific analysis, rather than on prejudice 
and ignorance. Finally, it will give some 
training in abstract reasoning, though not as 
much as would a course in pure economics. 
But a course of the latter type would fail 
almost entirely to attain the second, third 
and fourth objectives, which are more im- 
portant; and there is abstract reasoning 
enough in the careful dissection of any 
economic problem into its elements. 


To what extent do existing courses in 
elementa.y economics conform to the stand- 
ards just laid down? Where the courses are 
confined to economic theory, or pure eco- 
nomics, obviously, they do not conform. 
Most of our courses, however, are more com- 
prehensive in scope, including a survey of 
both the theory and the problems. These 
courses agree in content fairly well with what 
I am advocating, but they may be criticised 
in two respects. Most of them, probably, try 
to teach more theory than can really be 
absorbed by the student. The theory is 
the thing most strongly emphasized, and the 
problems are incidental. My contention is 
that the problems should be the central point 
of departure, and that the theory should be 
incidental. In the second place, such prob- 
lems as are discussed are not connected closely 
enough with the theory. They are considered 
as sornething apart; the theory is not really 
utilized in understanding and solving the 
problems. Often the principles are considered 
first, in a body, this part of the course occupy- 
ing all of the first term, and perhaps part of 
the second. Then the study of problems 
follows. Little effort is made in the latter 
part of the course to link the study intimately 
with .the principles which have preceded. 
Even where the problems are introduced at 
that point in the course where the correspond- 
ing theory is presented (as, for instance, when 
the discussion of labor problems follows the 
chapters on wages) there is frequently no 
genuine unity of treatment. The two topics 
are merely placed in juxtaposition. There is 
no real application of economic theory. In 
view of these considerations, therefore, it 
appears that there is considerable room for 
improvement in the content of the typical 
elementary course. 


Another question which arises in connection 
with the elementary course is, in what college 
year should it be placed? In most colleges of 
liberal arts, it comes in the sophomore year 
at the earliest, and many students do not take 
it until they are juniors or seniors. The usual 
practice in schools of business, on the other 
hand, is to put it in the freshman year, where 








it is required of all students. Now in this 
matter, the policy of the arts colleges is to be 
preferred, for economics, even of the sub- 
limated variety which I am advocating, is 
beyond the grasp of the average freshman 
mind. The theory of the business schools is 
that a knowledge of economic principles is 
essential for the work in applied subjects to 
come later, and that it is the function of the 
introductory course to lay the foundation for 
succeeding courses in the business curriculum. 
But of what use is it to endeavor to do this, if 
the first-year student is not, in fact, suffi- 
ciently mature to understand the subject? 
Is there not quite as much to be said for the 
opposite point of view, viz., that the work in 
applied business subjects should be made to 
lay the foundation for later work in economic 
theory? With the knowledge of business in- 
stitutions and practices which the study of 
applied subjects gives, the student is equipped 
really to appreciate the significance of eco- 
nomic theory, and a good course in theory, 
required of all business students in the senior 
year, would prove a most valuable way of 
summarizing, coordinating and interpreting 
all of the training in business subjects which 
has preceded. I can conceive of no higher 
purpose for the general economics course to 
serve than that. How much more valuable it 
would be than the abortive results which 
come from our present freshman courses! 


There is one other possibility. A freshman 
economics course can be retained, but with its 
content so changed as to make it a description 
of economic institutions rather than an 
account of economic principles. This policy 
has been adopted by some colleges and univer- 
sities. There is something to be said for it, on 
the ground that it brings the introductory 
economics course down to the level of the 
freshman mentality, and it does provide a 
useful background for later business subjects. 
If this is to be the only course in general 
economics with which most of the students 
are to come in contact, however, I am not in 
favor of it, for it will not do as a substitute for 
the more valuable type of general course 
which I have already outlined. It can be 
defended, it seems to me, only if it is to be 
supplemented with a course in economic 
principles and problems, later in the curricu- 
lum. Coupled with the co-ordinating senior 
course which I have suggested, it might be 
worth while. 


Given the content of the introductory 
course, and its place in the curriculum, there 
remains to be solved the problem of how to 
teach it. Several possibilities present them- 
selves. It can be handled by the lecture 
method, the discussion method, or a cornbina- 
tion of the two. It can use a text-book of the 
standard type, or case material, or, again, a 
combination. Most present courses employ 
the combined lecture and discussion group, 
with a standard text. I am dubious about the 
usefulness of the lecture, in most cases, 
though there are times when it is justified. 


In the hands of an effective and compelling 
speaker, it has distinct inspirational value. 
That is almost its only legitimate function as 
a method of teaching. It should be used only 
where there is on*the faculty a rare person- 
ality which can be used in that way to enthuse 
a large number of students. But as an agency 
for accomplishing the five objectives of 
teaching in economics, it will usually prove a 
failure. You cannot teach students to think 
their way through the intricacies of economic 
phenomena in that way. That can be done 
only through the give and take between 
instructor and students in the classroom dis- 
cussion. For this reason I am of the opinion 
that, in most cases, the elementary course 
should be confined to discussion groups, or 
quiz sections. And that goes for the advanced 
courses as well. As to the case method, it is 
difficult to see how it can be made the exclu- 
sive basis for teaching economics. It works 
well in law, where the cases themselves con- 
tain the pronouncements of judges explaining 
the legal principles which it is desired to im- 
part to the student, and where plenty of cases 
can be found involving only one legal prin- 
ciple at a time. Neither is possible in eco- 
nomics. No cases taken from actual economic 
phenornena are self-explanatory. The teacher 
or the textbook must supply the explanation. 
Nor are the cases sufficiently simple to illus- 
trate one principle at a time. They are 
always complex, leading the student in too 
many directions at once for good pedagogy. 
If the cases are arbitrarily simplified, they 
are very helpful as supplementary illustrative 
material, but they should not be allowed to 
usurp the position rightfully occupied by the 
explanatory text. Their greatest value is in 
enabling the student to see the principles 
working in the concrete world about him. 
A similarly useful purpose is served by the 
books of questions and exercises which have 
been prepared to accompany most of the 
better known economics texts. Certain it is 
that economics, especially the theoretical 
part of it, is often made so abstract and unreal 
that the student does not recognize it as a 
description of the economic world of his own 
experience, and never learns to interpret the 
economic phenomena going on about him in 
its terms. The case and question material, if 
properly used in connection with a suitable 
text, will do much to remedy this difficulty 
in our teaching. 


But the course in elementary economics is 
not the whole of our teaching problem. What 
about the more advanced courses? So far as 
methods of teaching them are concerned, the 
same considerations apply. The lecture 
method should be sparingly used; the class- 
room time should be devoted to discussion of 
text assignments. In the advanced work there 
is, perhaps, more opportunity for the use of 
case material, for the students are better 
equipped by this time to analyze intricate 
cases, and they may profitably be required, 
also, to do simple research work, to make use 








of library facilities, and to prepare reports or 
essays. These things will vary with the 
subject being studied. In senior classes of 
small size, the seminar method may be ap- 
propriate. I am not in favor, however, of 
allowing students to usurp much of the time 
of the class in presenting reports of their own 
making. It may be valuable experience for 
the one who is making the report, but it is 
deadening to his fellow-sufferers, who usually 
derive little or no benefit from the proceeding. 


As to the content of the more advanced 
courses in economics, there is room for wide 
differences of judgment. Much depends on 
the type of institution involved. In colleges 
of liberal arts, the economics department has 
a broad field to cover. Most of its advanced 
courses, therefore, must be devoted to applied 
subjects or the intensive study of particular 
groups of problems, such as money and 
banking, trusts and their regulation, etc. 
There may be room for one advanced course 
in theory. In schools of business, on the other 
hand, the applied subjects will fall within the 
scope of specialized departments, leaving to 
the economics department only the more 
general topics. This gives greater oppor- 
tunity for advanced work in theory; but I 
question the advisability of developing this 
very far in an undergraduate school. The 
undergraduate courses had better be confined 
to problems of a general sort, not centered in 
any of the applied departments. There is 
room, for instance, for courses in socialism 
and other reform projects, labor, government 
control of business, and the like. 


There is one important aspect of the ad- 
vanced work in our schools of business which 
is being handled in a very unsatisfactory 
manner. I refer to the relation between the 
work in general economics and that in the 
applied fields. It must be remembered that 
most of the specialized departments of such 
schools are working within the field of 


economics. Their courses are, or should be, 
therefore, economics courses. And they 
should be taught by persons who are econo- 
mists. Too often, at the present time, they 
are being taught without appreciation of 
these truths. They are so handled as to 
become mere descriptions of institutional 
forms and dreary assemblages of facts, with- 
out much effort to show their general relations 
with the economic process at large, and with 
little evaluation of their social significance. 
Little connection is established between them 
and the economic principles of the more 
general courses. The acquisitive rather than 
the social point of view is stressed. All that 
the student gets from them is a technique for 
making money, instead of a philosophical 
understanding of a set of institutions and 
their place in the economic scheme of things. 
I know of no phase of the work in our schools 
of business which cries so loud for reform. 
I am sure that the economists in this audience 
will say amen to these sentiments; but is our 
own doorstep clean? Have we not sinned in 
the opposite direction? Tco often the courses 
in general economics are abstract and dia- 
lectical, so remote from the world of reality 
that the student never sees the connection 
with the facts of business life. The teachers 
of economics, indeed, are frequently none too 
well informed about such facts, themselves. 
They need to emulate the example of Alfred 
Marshall, who deliberately visited one or more 
representative works in each chief industry in 
order that he might study their problems and 
practices, thereby better fitting himself for 
the theoretical interpretation of economic 
phenomena. Let us remember that economics 
deals with the facts of industry, and that the 
study of the different branches of industry is 
a part of econotnics. There must be a closer 
coming together of theory and practice, and 
a working rapprochement between our de- 
partments of economics and our departments 
of business subjects. 


ARE ECONOMICS COURSES TAUGHT EFFICIENTLY? 
by 
ARTHUR G. COONS, PH. D. 
Assistant Professor of Economics 


Occidental College 


HE person who desires to see things 
clearly questions: what does this ques- 
tion itself mean? What is efficiency in 

teaching? Efficiency as it has been used in the 
subject matter of economics is a word which 
is scarcely fitted well to be employed with the 
study of teaching. Efficiency is conceived of 
as a saving of energy, a maximum of return 
with a minimum of effort, a conservation of 
forces. Efficiency is a word all too frequently 
used when the methods are nice, precise, and 
when those who employ them reveal a 


meticulous attitude of mind. Effectiveness is 
a better word, but efficiency or effectiveness 
can not be described without some very clear 
cut consideration of the ends and goals in 
view. Can we speak of that as being efficient 
production which while yielding the maximum 
of physical return with the minimum of 
physical effort may actually by its method 
degrade human character and personality? 
Always in all programs of welfare economics, 
as in many other types of applied economics 
where profit may be the motive, we must 








think of the ends in view. So here efficiency in 
the teaching of economics can be discussed 
only as we have determined the objectives 
which we are seeking and the standards or 
norms by which we are to judge, and these 
can not be discussed fully except in terms of 
the entire curriculum. We can not talk about 
the purpose of the curriculum in economics as 
apart from the curriculum of the institution 
of which economics is a part. Here, however, 
we become involved in those great educational 
questions which now face the entire university 
and college world. What are the objectives of 
college education and of university teaching? 
Although not in any way posing as an author- 
ity upon this subject I suggest the following, 
somewhat after Whitehead, are desirable 
ends:—the development of alert and active 
minds, the realization of a culture which is 
not a veneer nor which can be regarded in 
any way as a surface accomplishment, but the 
realization of a culture which is conceived of 
in terms of progress toward perfection, a 
culture which recognizes growth. Such a 
culture must recognize as cultural any subject 
which trains in the processes of thinking aad 
develops attitudes of mind which are social 
and broad. In addition these other aims:— 
the development of an awareness to human 
needs and the responsibilities thereto as 
citizens of an economic community gradually 
increasing in its comprehension even unto the 
world economy itself, and lastly an apprecia- 
tion of beauty. Now if these are the broad 
aims of our colleges and universities as well 
as of educational systems generally, may we 
not suggest that within them the various 
institutions find their specific objectives. The 
university, for example, looks to the develop- 
ment of activity of mind but also to the 
development of expertness in some one field, 
and is concerned, because of its broader field, 
with professional or vocational activities. On 
the other hand the college must concern itself 
with training minds in the processes of think- 
ing with a more detached point of view and 
in developing that sensitivity to human 
interests which is becoming increasingly char- 
acteristic of cultured men. 


In terms of curriculum objectives, those of 
us who teach economics courses in colleges of 
liberal arts or in universities where there has 
not yet occurred a division between the 
department of economics on the one hand and 
the college of commerce on the other, find that 
there is going on all the time a conflict both 
upon the part of the students themselves and 
the members of the economics faculty as to 
what are the special objectives of certain 
courses and as to how they should be taught. 
Following the traditions of the college of 
liberal arts all courses taught in the econornics 
department should be taught as social science. 
If we are to rule out specialized work in 
journalism, or engineering, or social work, or 
practical politics as vocational and thus not 
in accord with the traditional objectives of the 
institution we must rule out specialized ad- 


vanced work in accounting or commerce. 
Our college courses in money and banking, 
corporation finance, and marketing must be 
taught from the primary viewpoint of reveal- 
ing the economic order and the principles that 
underlie it and not from the point of view of 
management. I doubt if any one of us would 
question the suggestion that the point of view 
taken as the objective of a particular course 
affects vitally the method to be employed in 
teaching. In other words how much private 
science belongs in the college of liberal arts? 
From a study of the catalog curriculum 
schedules represented in this conference which 
I have made just recently I am convinced that 
there is no uniform answer to be given. My 
own institution errs in part along with most 
of the others. 


On the other hand I doubt if it is ‘as 
feasible to teach these courses so definitely 
from the social point of view that one refuses 
to inject the private managerial viewpoint 
upon occasion. Someone has said that the 
need of the pupil is the rule of the school, and, 
of course, if this is true and if the needs of the 
students are to be taken from their own 
statements, then it certainly must be recog- 
nized that the very large number of young 
men that register as economics majors in our 
colleges are anxious to have the economics 
courses they take taught from a private 
business point of view. Hence I suppose that 
it will be necessary in some institutions to 
continue making certain compromises with 
this group in the interests of maintaining 
enrollments and supporting already estab- 
lished faculties. I do not hesitate therefore to 
state that in our colleges of liberal arts where 
the specific objective of a course is not defined 
as to whether it is social or managerial science 
the teaching of that course is not as efficient 
as it should be. On the other hand while the 
objective, as just stated, may be clear one 
must not fail to realize that in colleges of 
commerce, for example, where so much of the 
study curriculum is applied private tman- 
agerial science the work in economics courses 
per se provides frequently the only oppor- 
tunity for developing, in the midst of business 
studies themselves, an appreciation of the 
movement of the economic world, a recogni- 
tion upon the part of the student of the 
fundamental interdependence of economic 
institutions and groups upon one another. 
And these economics courses also provide the 
only opportunity for emphasizing the ideals 
of social altruism and for developing a sensi- 
tivity to human needs essential to good citi- 
zenship. 


Thinking of these then as the objectives of 
the college and university curriculum broadly 
and of economics courses particularly what 
can be said of the method of our teaching. If 
our interest is in activities and alertness of 
mind we must look to a recognition of those 
methods of education which strengthen the 
individual in his own mental development. 
We shall get farther and farther away from 





the lecture method and closer and closer to 
the field of problem questioning and indi- 
vidual study of related questions, to certain 
projects and experiments, to small discussion 
groups and the use of a wider body of ma- 
terial for the content of the course. 


Needless to say in practically all the large 
universities of the western part of the United 
States the Elementary Principles course in 
economics is taught in a very inefficient way. 
I dare say that all will agree that the use of 
the lecture method to handle three or four 
hundred to twelve hundred students in one 
course with quizzing by untutored fellows is 
compromising with the economic necessity of 
mass production in education. My experience 
with the teaching of the Principles course 
leads me to make the following observations. 
First, it is important that the student be 
induced to learn thoroughly the system of 
economic thought as revealed by one author. 
The instructor should, however, while avoid- 
ing the disputatious type of class treatment 
and while avoiding the desire to present his 
own personal disagreements with the author, 
at the same time, seek to reveal to the student 
that in the field of economics there is abun- 
dant opportunity for a difference of opinion 
both in the field of observed fact and deduced 
principle as in the field of goals to be attained. 
Too great an adherence to one author may 
develop a distinct ‘‘mind-set,’’ while too great 
a development of the controversial elements 
of economics may pass the student on to 
later work in the field without that ground 
work of a well-mastered body of thought 
which serves as a point of departure for later 
study. It is my observation that all too 
generally the students who I have recently 
had in Advanced Economic Theory have 
possessed this unfortunate adherence to 
word meaning embodied in the definitions of 
earlier courses. High school courses in 
Economic Principles may err decidedly on 
this point. 


In many colleges today, before commencing 
upper division work the student is encouraged 
to take semester courses in economic geog- 
raphy and economic history or history of 
commerce, and the economics major takes a 
year course in Principles. The purpose in 
requiring these courses in history and geog- 
raphy is to broaden the student’s knowledge 
of the economic world in which he lives, of 
resources and industries, of economic life and 
organization in regions other than our own, 
and of the development of present institutions 
in trade, banking and industry. He who 
would think must have something about 
which to think. Knowledge of a factual sort 
goes hand in hand with understanding. One’s 
appreciation of the significance of a generaliza- 
tion seldom extends much farther than his 
knowledge of data, of significant facts related 
to that generalization, extends. And in this 
development of thought and understanding 
there is real need for a systematic study of the 
world of fact itself to provide the ground work. 


But this study need not be lifeless. It may 
be intensely interesting and even inspiring. 
The approach to data may be from that of the 
problem that exists, and the result may be, 
not merely to amass certain facts, but to 
sense the reality of the problem and to grasp 
the significant relationships which therein 
pertain. 


Economics in the high school and freshman 
course needs more of the discussion of prob- 
lems of economic life, which is characteristic 
of these other courses, and less of the attempt 
to develop a system of thought. Have the 
political scientists attempted to impose 
systems of political theory upon the immature 
mind? Have they not chosen rather to 
develop first of all the structure and function 
of government as now found, the matter of 
fact knowledge, leaving the more complete 
science for later study? 


One function, one goal of secondary as well 
as college education is to educate for citizen- 
ship, to acquaint the student with many of 
the pressing social problems, in whose solution 
he may be called upon to play an active part, 
and at least the average citizen’s part. Ad- 
ministrators look with favor upon courses 
which while serving to do this most effectively 
at the same time provide the type of training 
which best fits for higher work. 


It is my belief that college students cormne 
lacking sadly sufficient matter of fact knowl- 
edge to make systems of thought take form 
and seem real. The criticism that economics is 
not a realistic science is easily levied by the 
individual whose range of knowledge and 
whose personal experience limits his ability to 
work through carefully systems of thought 
testing them constantly in the light of their 
accurate explanation of the world of fact. 


But what of the elementary economics 
course itself? Is not the teaching of the 
science per se more important than the 
description of economic life, teeming with 
problems that challenge solution? Not for 
the immature student. The course in eco- 
nomic problems may prepare better than the 
course which attempts to teach theory as 
such. How frequently I have heard my 
colleagues regret the dogmatism of students, 
who have had some previous work in the 
field, as to the definitions to be given to 
capital, value, wealth, price, utility, and 
other terms. They frequently oppose stub- 
bornly the other meanings of each of these 
terms in the writings of various economists, 
and seem unable easily to grasp the idea that 
concepts count for more than terms. They 
reflect what I have already referred to as a 
“‘mind-set.’’ Is not much of this to be laid to 
too early formalism in teaching? How easily 
is the definition magnified as if it were the 
most important thing. Rather no memo- 
rization of definitions than the cultivation of 
a fixed attitude or the glib recital of words 
which to the individual are largely just 
sounds. 














Theory as such should not be taught 
definitely to the freshman student but should 
be introduced cautiously and adroitly in 
connection with definite problems. This is the 
type of simplification necessary. There is 
danger in too much simplification of the 
principles themselves, taught as a body of 
definite theory. Certain principles are already 
simple. Teach them. But let us not try to 
make simple that which is really complex,for 
in so doing we destroy the heart of the 
science. The great value of the contributions 
of Marshall and Pigou and others is found in 
their unwillingness to avoid qualifying and 
frequently complicated statements in their 
effort to state the truth. Why try to teach 
marginal productivity to a freshman student? 
Or all the theories of value and price? Or 
much of the deduction in the field of dis- 
tribution? 

Economics is both a pure and an applied 
science. It is the discovery of what is in the 
field of industry and also the interpretation 
of what should be. In the last sense it cer- 
tainly is a philosophy of human industry. 
Our whole teaching program in the field of 
economics should shape itself towards that 
final goal of developing in the minds of our 
students a zeal for social progress. Before 
we can definitely set our students to the task 
of considering carefully the ultimates of social 
attainment our methods should be first the 
problem, then the facts, then the principles of 
the pure science, then the discussion of the 
goals of social progress. The work in the 
freshman year can lay the ground work, an 
important task, by teaching the nature of our 
resources and industries, by teaching more 
about our economic institutions, their origin 
and present function, by enlarging the horizon 
of the student’s mind to the world of economic 
life throughout the globe, by pointing out to 
him the existence of economic problems, to 
whose solution he, bringing continued devo- 
tion in thought and study, may be able to 
make some substantial contribution. 


This is a plea for more history of commerce 
and industry, for more economic history and 
economic geography, for the incorporation of 
economic problems in the course than eco- 
nomic principles. It may be interesting to 
note the comment, not markedly different 
from that of many others at the same con- 
ference, made by David F. Houston, former 
cabinet member and then president of the 
Bell Telephone Securities Co., at the Stanford 


Conference on Business Education, “I think 
the young man ought to know something of 
the evolution of industry. Any intelligent 
business leader ought to know the leading 
marks and characteristics of the industrial 
experiences of mankind . . . a man untrained 
in history may find that his thinking is 
hampered simply because he does not know 
the ordinary experiences of the world.”’ 


From the standpoint of method and curri- 
culum also should be considered the present 
multiplicity of courses offered in economics in 
our western colleges and universities. One 
university represented in this conference has 
a catalog offering of 40 courses, although 
certain of these are in sociology included in 
the same department. Another, on the 
quarter system, presents 45 courses, although 
21 of these are graduate courses. Another 
large university, whose offering includes social 
economics, lists 31 courses, but graduates and 
undergraduates mingle in many upper divi- 
sion courses. This large number of courses 
may be excusable for a university with its 
interrelating colleges and its graduate instruc- 
tion, but for a college it is imperative that 
courses be broad and thorough rather than 
numerous. Simplification of curriculum state- 
ment and the elimination of overlapping 
material is essential. One university of the 
west with less than 1000 students offers 32 
courses and two colleges offer ‘22. 


My last point bears upon the hours and 
length of courses. I was surprised to discover 
the large number of 2-hour semester courses 
or 3-hour quarter courses being offered. This 
is excusable for graduate work but question- 
able for undergraduate instruction. One 
college has 16 courses, or nearly its entire 
offering, scheduled as 3-hour quarter courses. 
Another, on the quarter system, has 11. 
Three colleges offer eight or more 2-hour 
semester courses while but few institutions 
are without them. Too many courses in 
advanced economic theory are 2 hours for 
one semester. Perhaps we are losing faith in 
the fundamentals of our science. Many of our 
college economics curricula are poorly bal- 
anced. ' 


One could go farther in this question of 
efficient teaching to discuss size of class, 
teacher load, library utilization, student 
readers and assistants, examination methods, 
and the use of texts, but perhaps enough has 
already been said. 








EFFECTIVE TEACHING OF ECONOMICS 


by 
THOMAS A. BEAL 
Dean School of Business 
University of Utah 


OME teachers keep school, some teach 
school, and some fight school. Some 
inspire us with real love for study, some 

fill us with a longing for sleep, and some arouse 
in us the spirit of mischief.” 

The title of this paper suggests that 
economic subjects could be taught more 
effectively. Most teachers, I believe, are not 
quite satisfied with the way economics has 
been taught in the past. This paper is a kind 
of composite opinion of the staff of the depart- 
ments of Business and Economics in the 
School of Business of the University of Utah, 
as most of the teachers are giving some courses 
in these two departments. No exhaustive or 
thorough study, however, of the teaching of 
business and economics has been attempted. 
Only such observations as have come under 
our experience, more or less directly, are 
included. My suggestions, therefore, will be 
limited to these observations, and I shall 
attempt to treat the subject under the follow- 
ing topics, namely: 


1. Characteristics of a good teacher. 


2. The purpose and aims of teaching 
economics. 


3. Problems and methods of teaching. 


4. Suggestive changes in the teaching of 
economics. 


1. CHARACTERISTICS OF A 
GOOD TEACHER 


A teacher should first of all have a love for 
his calling. If he lacks this one quality, he 
should engage in something else, since his 
dislike for his work is certain to manifest 
itself in his teaching. One reason for this, 
especially, is that if a teacher’s heart is not 
in what he does, everyone who comes under 
his tuition will feel the ill effects. A farmer 
may not like his work, but no one but himself 
and his immediate family would be injured 
by his attitude. With a teacher, however, it 
is quite different, since so many are affected 
by his work. 

A teacher should, as a rule, have a pleasant 
personality and be able to win the confidence 
of his associates. Besides, he should have 
good discipline, and be able to maintain a 
mastery under all circumstances. He should 


also be of an intellectual turn of mind, and 


should have a preparation necessary to teach 
the subject. Of course, it is also necessary 
that his character be good in order to build 
properly the characters of others. The Dart- 
mouth Senior Committee on teachers re- 
quested three characteristics: 1. Ability to 
lecture well; 2. Knowledge of subject matter; 
3. A character which commands respect. 


A great teacher has a tremendous power for 
good, not only to give instruction but to 
inspire and direct. If I may be pardoned for 
referring to my own state, I should like to 
mention the name of a man who was not only 
a good instructor, but also a good teacher in 
the broadest sense of that term. This man 
was Dr. Karl G. Maeser, a German by birth 
and training and the first president of the 
Brigham Young University. Besides giving 
his students information, he inspired them 
to “‘be somebody.” A homely, but emphatic 
admonition of his was “‘Don’t be a scrub.”’ 
The universal verdict of those who came in 
contact with him is that their lives were 
enriched and their characters strengthened 
as a result of his teaching. Our two senators 
in Congress at the present time, Senator Reed 
Smoot and Senator William H. King were 
students of this man. Likewise Justice George 
Sutherland, and I could name many others of 
the leading professional men of our state who 
give Dr. Maeser a great deal of credit for 
what they have achieved. In brief he was a 
stimulator. Oftentimes we choose schools in 
which to do our college work because of the 
greatness of some teacher in our field. 


No matter what particular subject a 
student takes up—the teacher, I believe, 
counts for more than the subject. Few of us 
had very many real teachers—we could 
ordinarily count them on the fingers of one 
hand. One is said to be fortunate, indeed, who 
has had four or five good teachers in his 
college course. And of those we do remember, 
it is not because of what they taught or that 
they taught it better than somebody else. It 
was that in teaching their subjects they gave 
us a broader and wider knowledge of the 
world itself. 


Preparation in the broad sense, however, is 
largely the key-note to success in teaching. 
Natural ability counts for very much, but it 
can never make up entirely for lack of in- 





















































formation on the subject one is to teach. It 
may be far better sometimes, to have one 
untaught, than to teach what is not true, 
because it takes a life time to correct mistakes 
made by incompetent teachers. This applies 
more, perhaps, to elementary schools than to 
colleges and universities. With college stu- 
dents it is probably necessary to pay less 
attention to teaching and more to facts. 
Nevertheless, all teachers should have an 
understanding of the principles of psychology 
and the soundest methods in the teaching 
process. In the future, I believe, that more 
attention is going to be given to improving 
the methods of teaching in the colleges than 
ever before. The college of tomorrow will 
demand better teachers and greater skill and 
training than the college of today. Candi- 
dates for teaching will, I believe, be more 
carefully selected and the salaries will be 
higher. This applies no less to the teaching of 
economics than to other branches of learning. 
I am convinced, however, that many of the 
difficulties in connection with the functioning 
of colleges and universities which are charged 
to the account of poor teaching are really due 
to other causes. Doubtless, most often, the 
difficulty is with the curriculum. The stu- 
dents are frequently requested to take courses 
which they sense as useless, and in which 
they consequently refuse to be interested. 
Without doubt, too, the teaching load of 
many college instructors is too varied and too 
heavy to permit them to do justice to their 
work. Better work could be done with 
fewer hours and fewer subjects, because such 
a schedule would not only give more time to 
the teacher for preparation pertaining to the 
subject itself, but it would also give him more 
time to broaden himself by research work in 
the field of his greatest interest. 


2. PURPOSE AND AIMS OF 
TEACHING ECONOMICS 


Never before has there been greater need 
for information in the field of economics than 
at the present time. This is an economic 
world in which we are living. Mr. Vanderlip, 
the former president of the National City 
Bank of New York, in a little book on ‘‘What 
Happened to Europe,’’ which he wrote a 
number of years ago, says: “‘I have come to 
believe that half the woes of the world are 
directly attributable to an ignorance of 
economic laws. . . . Our failure to understand 
the purport and significance of some of the 
great underlying principles of economics is 
general. There is quite as much of that 
ignorance in the managing offices as in the 
factories. . . . Economic ignorance leads men 
to think, for instance, that the public purse is 
bottomless, and that their Government, if 
not the world, owes them a living.’”’ In other 
words, as a people we are economically 
illiterate. This ignorance is due, either to a 
lack of training in the subject of economics, 
or to a misinterpretation of economic laws. 





The future of our country is going to be 
largely shaped, I believe, by the wisdom or 
lack of wisdom that we show in our ability to 
grasp economic problems, by the way we 
seize our economic opportunities, and by the 
sincerity with which we discharge our 
economic obligations to our fellow men. 
Therefore, the need of knowing something 
about the fundamental principles of eco- 
nomics. 


“There are two aims in the study of any 
kind: one is to acquire certain bodies of 
knowledge; the other is to acquire certain 
abilities to do things. We study history, for 
instance, to gain a knowledge of the life and 
habits of people of the past; we study arith- 
metic or French to gain an ability to solve 
problems or to read French books. There is 
no sharp lines between these two kinds of 
study. Knowledge is bound to play a part in 
guiding future thought and action; it is part 
of our ability to do. Likewise, our study of 
how to do things, always involves the assimil- 
ation of some necessary knowledge. In 
acquiring new facts, we always use our ability 
to think, and in learning how to act and think 
in a new field, we always acquire bodies of 
facts.”’ 


An analysis of the purposes and aims in the 
teaching of economics and an attempt at 
measuring the degree of success with which 
these are attained, involves many difficulties. 


A brief excursion into this field, at least for 
one accustomed to dealing in the terms of 
economics, is sufficient to demonstrate alike 
the hazy formulation of objectives and the 
lack of standards of measurement of the 
degree to which economists are. successful 
through their teaching in attaining these 
desired aims. 


Fundamental to the remarkable advance in 
the business and economic world has been the 
presence of a powerful, tangible, and measur- 
able motive for economic activity, namely, 
profits or financial advancement. Coupled 
with this is the possibility of tracing the 
relationship between results and causes to 
the extent that factors of production can be 
combined and adjusted to the highest profit 
combinations. The ability to trace this 
relationship between cause and effect, coupled 
with the great motivating power of financial 
advancement has served to make economic 
progress sure and rapid. High premiums are 
placed on a more efficient use of the factors 
of production through improvements in 
business management. The employment of 
these improvements by some firms gradually, 
and sometimes rather suddenly, compels 
other competing firms to follow suit. 


The clearness of this cause and effect 
relationship and the presence of such a strong 
motivating force as profits, so fundamental 
to economic and business progress, are largely 
absent in the field of economic teaching. 


Nevertheless, if we are to secure the degree 
of improvement in effectiveness in the teach- 





ing of economics, that is within our grasp, we 
must devise and make use of the most logical 
substitutes. 


The most difficult phase of the problem is 
to get a satisfactory means of tracing relation- 
ship between the different methods of 
economic teaching and the results they pro- 
duce. To dispel discouragement on this point, 
we need only remind ourselves that this cause 
and effect relationship has not always been 
clear even in business. Long experience with 
attention directed to the essentials of the 
problem has been necessary to bring signifi- 
cant results. The thing we need is to recognize 
the direction in which improvement lies and 
then take steps to secure the desired result. 
The teachers themselves must do this work 
in economics that has largely been done by 
enterprising business men in industrial life. 
The college of tomorrow will use objective 
measurements to guide the learning processes. 
It will not depend upon the teachers guesses. 
Students, too, will have greater opportunities 
to govern themselves. 


The thing we need, then, is first of all a 
careful formulation of all the aims of economic 
teaching, and next a careful measure of the 
effectiveness of all the methods and factors 
that have anything to do with the accom- 
plishment of these aims. With this as a basis 
we can then proceed to modify, adjust, and 
devise ways of maximizing the results of our 
teaching. The apparent impossibility of 
approaching absolute accuracy in this meas- 
urement has no force. This is impossible in 
any field. Any progress in this direction 
would be preferable to our present unscientific 
methods or indifference to the problem. 


Now what are the purposes to be attained 
through the teaching of economics? Clearly 
this may be considered from both the public 
and the individual point of view. The fact 
that most of the teaching of economics takes 
place in public supported institutions brings 
into prominence this public phase of the 
question. Prominent among the public 
objectives in teaching economics is the spread 
of sound economic ideas and the improvement 
of human judgment, both of which are basic 
in creating intelligent public opinion and 
shaping governmental policies in harmony 
with the fundamental conditions determining 
progress. 


The close identity in many ways between 
individual and public interest in the matter of 
economic training makes it unnecessary to 
make a separate list of all the public aims. 
There is such a variety of students taking 
courses in economics that it becomes necessary 
to point to corresponding differences in aims. 
Of the many students who take merely the 
beginning course in economics, aside from 
amassing credits and filling group require- 
ments for graduation, may be listed a desire 
to secure a general acquaintance with the 
field of economics as a means of improving 
citizenship, securing cultural training, or 
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obtaining a more sound basis of solving 
individual economic problems such as choice 
of a vocation or a better management of 
purchasing power, etc. 


Of the group of students who pursue work 
in excess of the elementary courses several 
divisions are clear. In one division may be 
placed those students, who, because of 
interest, but without vocational intent, desire 
a more complete mastery of the subject, and 
those with the same desires as to mastery but 
with the intention of becoming teachers of the 
subject. In another and a rapidly growing 
division may be placed those who desire a 
more complete mastery of economics as a 
basis of a business vocation. 


This segregation is merely suggestive rather 
than exhaustive, but it serves to indicate that 
there are marked differences in the aims to be 
attained in the teaching of economics. It 
should not require argument to support the 
assertion that there should be an adjustment 
in methods and subject matter to accomplish 
these different aims. To the extent that ad- 
justments are not made in the teaching 
process to harmonize with specific objectives 
there will be considerable ineffectiveness in 
the teaching of economics. But in all prob- 
ability, this is not the principal cause of 
ineffectiveness, for it is perhaps quite un- 
common for clearly defined objectives of any 
kind to exert controlling influence on teaching 
methods. It is perhaps more common for 
traditional practices to determine methods 
with the result that teaching is often carried 
on with objectives obscured. 


3. PROBLEMS AND METHODS OF 
TEACHING ECONOMICS 


“In the teaching of economic subjects, 
there is always the danger of taking the radical 
point of view or a critical point of view 
especially of the early economists, and even 
a condescending attitude toward their 
achievements. Some teachers find their dis- 
cussions dull, and their conclusions doubtful.’’ 
Of course, one’s attitude towards these 
writers, will depend pretty much on one’s self. 
Others will take a rather conservative point 
of view in dealing with economic subjects, and 
usually this is the safest road, though not 
always the most progressive. A conservative 
point of view, however, is not necessarily a 
defense of prevailing economic documents; 
but it usually means that one is not willing to 
follow a new way just because it happens 
to be the custom. Some, nevertheless, are 
suffering from a fear of the new. They hold 
on to the old just because it is old as if it were 
sacred, and everything that is new as dan- 
gerous. Of course, neither the newness nor 
the oldness of anything has anything to do 
with its soundness. Old methods and new 
should both measure up to logical standards. 

“Economics can and may, doubtless, be 
presented with the idea that it should be 
pursued for its own sake, i.e. with the pure 








science ideal, but it may also be presented 
because of its practical value.’’ Professor 
Mitchell in his article on ‘The Prospects of 
Economics” in the book “On the Trend of 
Economics’”’ says that ‘‘Economics is, doubt- 
less, one of the sciences of human behavior. 
Whether we are willing to recognize it or not, 
it endeavors to show how men deal with each 
other in getting their living. No man can 
partly give an account of economic behavior 
without having some economic notions of 
human nature in the back of his hand, if not 
on his tongue. No one can lay down any 
proposition about business transaction with- 
out implying standard ways of selling, think- 
ing, and acting in their market dealings with 
each other.”’ 


There are many methods by which a subject 
may be presented, viz.: the lecture method, 
the recitation method, the lecture-discussion 
method, the question method, the case and 
problem method, the research method, and a 
combination of these methods. By the lecture 
method the teacher may assist the student in 
acquiring facts. In an upper division class, 
he may lecture entirely and yet create interest 
on the part of the students, to the extent that 
they will do the work required and do it fairly 
well, because they have arrived at a place in 
their educational development where they 
know that what they get out of the subject 
will depend largely upon the interest that 
they themselves put into it. And in large 
classes in Economics it is about the only 
method that can be used. The recitation 
method is followed more likely in the high 
school and the Freshman year of college. 
That is, by assigning a topic to the student, 
and have him treat it himself. The lecture- 
discussion method, which is a combination 
method, is usually more successful than either 
the lecture method or the recitation method. 
The question or discussion method is perhaps 
an improvement on the others, because it 
requires a better knowledge of the subject 
on the part of the student. The case and 
problem method, under some conditions, is 
the best of all, and is coming to be accepted 
more and more by our larger institutions in 
the teaching of Business and Economics. In 
other words, it is supplanting the old lecture 
method in these subjects, as it has done in the 
subject of law. A school of law would be 
considered out of date, nowadays, that 
followed the old lecture or question method. 
“But for beginners, however, the case method 
has its disadvantages. It seems more effective 
as a device for employment as part of the 
class routine. While a few cases can be intro- 
duced to advantage in the elementary eco- 
nomic classes the case system can hardly take 
the place of orderly exposition. Regular 
employment of it is so time-consuming that 
insufficient time is left in the ordinary three 
hour course for the consideration of general 
principles and discussion.’’ The combination 


of some of these methods ordinarily creates" 


interest because of its diversification and to 
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that extent prevents the subject from becom- 
ing dull and monotonous. 


Almost every teacher of the subject of 
economics, if he has taught for many years, 
has practiced all of these methods, on one 
group or another, that has come under his 
charge. Personally, I do not believe that there 
is One Best Method. 


After a certain time has been given to the 
discussion of principles and theories, my 
personal experience has been more successful 
with the case and problem methods, used to 
supplement the general discussion of the 
principles, than with any other method. But 
in the acquiring of information, whether from 
one method or another, the student should be 
taught to be on the lookout for accuracy, as 
to economic statements and conclusions, i.e. 
the principles of scientific procedure should 
not be violated, to wit, stating one’s opinion 
as a fact without any evidence or without 
sufficient evidence to support it; stating the 
reported opinions of authorities as a fact, or 
other violations of a similar nature. 


No teacher, I believe, wants the students 
to be simply parrots and repeat back to hirn 
just what he has given in his lectures or dis- 
cussions, but it should be the aim of every 
teacher to try to get the students of economics 
interested enough in the subject to want to 
know for themselves and to think in economic 
terms. 


I am not one of those who does not believe 
in examinations. The purpose of an examina- 
tion, in my estimation, is to make the students 
apply themselves more diligently in learning 
the material on the subject, and to review it 
so that they may recall it and use it when 
necessary. As with the methods of presenta- 
tion, so with the methods of examination. 
They must vary from time to time. Not only 
should written examinations be given occa- 
sionally, but also oral quizzes on the subject, 
and perhaps a “true and false test’? now and 
then, as well as cases and problems. 


4. SUGGESTIVE CHANGES IN THE 
TEACHING OF ECONOMICS 


The foregoing brief survey indicates that 
there is a general falling-short in the effective 
teaching of economics. This is not inferring 
that there are not many individual examples 
of very effective teaching. We are safe in 
saying that in most all cases and conditions 
under which economics is taught some degree 
of effectiveness is present. Even the most 
inefficient teacher may be effective in spells. 


While it may be impossible to get the most 
effective combination of subject matter, 
methods, and teachers under all circurm- 
stances, yet great improvements could be 
made if the problem were attacked more 
scientifically and with greater vigor. 

In conclusion, may I indicate in summary 
form a few of the definite elements which 
seem to me to be essential to a worth while 








program for improving the effectiveness of 
teaching economics. 


In the first place, we must formulate a more 
careful and complete statement of the objec- 
tives to be obtained. The fact that the study 
of economics may be used, and is used, for at 
least several very important purposes, creates 
the necessity of portraying each of these in 
the clearest manner possible. Economics as 
a basis of general culture, intelligent citizen- 
ship, foundation for law, preparation for 
business, in spite of the features they all may 
have in common, presents considerable 
divergence in the kind of training that would 
be most suitable to accomplish each one. 


Aside from these varied objectives in the 
teaching of economics, there are some that 
are more or less common to all. Someone has 
said that ‘‘we Americans are too much inclined 
to think that the only way to learn anything 
is to take a course in it.”’ It is not always the 
specific things that a student gets in college 
training that counts, but the general develop- 
ment of his mind and powers and intellect. 
Students should be helped to think straight, 
to get at the real point of the question, and 
not be led astray by all sort of details that 
do not matter much. In other words the 
student should learn how to skim over the 
unessential and discover the essential. 


President Emeritus Charles F. Thwing of 
Western Reserve University, in the New York 
Times of Sunday, November 24, 1929, says: 
“activities and the pursuit of facts have 
obscured the real aim of education which 
should be training to think. That the college 
is primarily for activities or pure learning 
or simple knowledge is an error. True, 
colleges are founded for the purpose of 
acquiring, possessing, and extending knowl- 
edge, but the knowledge which is put before 
students is just knowledge consisting of facts 
and details which have little significance to 
the real business of education. These have, 
standing alone, small relationship to the 
terrible meanings of life itself. The purpose 
of a college is to summon the student to be a 
thinker. To think is the supreme intellectual 
purpose, the chief intellectual function of a 
college. To think is to eliminate the unessen- 
tial, to discriminate between technicalities 
and realities, to detect fallacies, to relate 
fact to fact, and to infer new facts and 
truths.”’ 


In the second place, the subject matter of 
economic courses must be re-examined in the 
light of their adaptibility to accomplish the 
specific and general objectives of economic 
teaching. The subject matter must be con- 
sidered as a means to an end and not an end 
in itself. 

Some of our teachers have felt that the 
subject matter of economics as presented in 
most text books was too abstract and theo- 
retical, especially for the first year college 
students. Others have complained that the 
topics, theories and principles were not 
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definite or exact enough. They argue that 
students found difficulty in expressing them- 
selves in economic terms or had difficulty in 
thinking in terms of economic concepts. 


The same weaknesses and criticisms that 
are evident at one university are generally 
found in another. Either the theoretical 
nature of the subject or the material, or the 
unteachable style of text used, or wrong 
methods of instruction are given as the 
causes. The recent appearance of several new 
books, radically different from the orthodox 
text now in general use is cited as evidence 
that something is wrong, and that we should 
change our ways. 


In the third place, more attention must be 
given to class room methods. Just as the 
subjects in colleges are changing, so are the 
methods of teaching. And this is a good thing, 
not only for the students directly but also 
indirectly, because these changes are usually 
arrived at through the efforts of the faculties. 
A change in method puts a new interest into 
the work and relieves monotony both for the 
student and for the teacher. We are living 
in a changing age. The world is full of new 
ideas and things undreamed of even in the 
experiences of most of us here. We must 
prepare students to meet these changes. 


Much improvement can be brought about 
by the introduction of reasonable business- 
likeness in our teaching methods. ‘There is 
no reason why there should not be a coopera- 
tive program for the improvement of teach- 
ing, conducted by the teaching staff of the 
institution—a program based on research, 
carried on in a cooperative manner, and put 
into effect rather because of an appreciation 
on the part of all concerned of the worth of 
the suggestions than because of any adminis- 
trative pressure.’’ There should be some 
contacts between the best modern thinking 
concerning educational methods and college 
teaching procedure. 

A great deal of the trouble in teaching 
comes from the student not knowing how to 
study, how to organize his material, how to 
select the essential and eliminate the un- 
essential, how to discover the flaws and how 
to balance fact against fact. Because of this 
inability he does not think clearly and 
logically. 

In a little book called ‘‘College and Univer- 
sity Problems’”’ by a group of writers, a table 
is given of distinctive characteristics of good 
methods, namely: 1. concerning the assign- 
ment; 2. text; 3. outside reading; 4. notes; 
5. conduct of classes; and 6. written work. 


On the basis of the above outline the follow- 
ing three requirements regarding the pro- 
cedure in college teaching were suggested as 
vital for efficient teaching; 1. The material 
of the course must be properly organized, i.e., 
the course must have a simple, clear outline, 
and this outline must be followed by the 
instructor. 2. The instructor must through- 
out the course know what his students are 








doing, i.e., students must be held responsible 
for all assignments and the work of the course 
must be checked at all times so that the 
teacher may have adequate information 
regarding the work of the student. 3. When 
assigning advance work the instructor should 
explain new terms or methods, indicating 
important points in preparing the work. A 
mere request that the next chapter be read 
is not sufficient. 

Oftentimes an effort is made to improve 
the methods of teaching by going straight to 
the students to obtain the information about 
the courses of study, preparation, outside 
reading, and ability of the teacher. Although 
their judgment is doubtless immature and 
prejudiced toward the easy, yet they often 
are able to give very interesting opinions 
about the course, and the instructor. 


In some schools they have attempted to do 
this by sending out questionnaires for stu- 
dents to fill out and return to the teacher 
unsigned, answering some of the following 
questions: 


a. What was your reason for taking the 
course? 


b. Estimate the number of hours per week 
that you spend in preparation for the 
course. 

c. Have you made definite plans for your 
future vocation? 

d. What is your opinion of the quality of 
the material presented in the lectures? 

e. What is your impression of the relative 
amounts of lecture and discussion? 
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f. Does your instructor keep himself in- 
formed as to students progress? 


g. What are your general impressions of 
the quality of the course itself? 


In the fourth place, as I said in the be- 
ginning, more attention is going to be given 
in the future to the selection of teachers who 
have the ability to teach. The colleges of 
tomorrow will demand better teachers, 
teachers of greater skill and training, than 
the colleges of today. Candidates for teaching 
will be selected for their ability and will be 
paid salaries accordingly. In other words, 
with the adoption of newer methods, will 
come a new type of instructor. If the case 
and problem methods should come to be 
considered the best, teachers will be employed 
who are the best adapted to teach by these 
methods. One may be a good lecturer and 
yet quite unfit to treat the subject by cases or 
problems. So then if a new type of instruction 
of this kind is adopted, then the lecture 
method will be largely eliminated. More 
activity on the part of the student will follow, 
and hence less preaching and reading of notes 
by the professor. Too, there will be more 
knowledge about the subject and less guess 
work. 


If we as teachers have helped students to 
learn how to study, how to acquire informa- 
tion, how to do, and how to think, so that 
they can conscientiously say when they get 
into actual successful business life, that we 
have contributed to their success, then I 
think, that we have magnified our calling and 
the profession. 


ECONOMIC THEORY 


by 
E. T. GRETHER, PH. D. 
Department of Economics 


University of California 


Berkeley, California 


HE three speakers who have presented 
papers on the subject of effective teach- 
ing in economics have made many 

interesting suggestions. I am inclined to 
agree with Professor Bye that the work in the 
applied fields should precede the work in 
theory. In fact, there is somewhat of a 
tendency in this direction in some univer- 
sities. At the University of Minnesota, for 
instance, a large proportion of what is usually 
given in an upper division course in marketing 
is taught in the Freshman year along with 
work in other phases of economic organiza- 
tion. Also, it is highly desirable, as Professor 
Bye suggests, that the work in the specialized 
fields be given by economists. However, one 
must realize the difficulties which colleges 
of commerce face in obtaining teachers who 
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are trained broadly and yet have had some 
experience in these fields. The inference, that 
all of the specialized courses should center 
upon a core of economic principles, reminds 
me of an experiment that one of the professors 
in our department tried a few years ago. In 
an examination dealing with transportation 
he asked a question about the general rela- 
tionship between transportation and economic 
rent. Later he happened to overhear a con- 
versation among several of the students. One 
remarked: 


“The first two questions were O K, but 
what in — is economic rent?”’ 


Professor Coon’s suggestions that courses 
in economics should be more broad and more 
thorough instead of so numerous is quite in 
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harmony with the policy of the University of 
California. Every effort is made to limit the 
number of courses. The burden of proof is 
always upon the instructor who ventures to 
* suggest an addition to the curriculum. Also, 
there is much merit in the criticism of the 
large number of two- and three-unit courses. 
However, conditions in a small college and in 
a large university are not entirely cormparable. 
The change from a two- to a three-unit course 
would often entail the addition of several men 
to the staff. Also, it is well to remember that 
commonly it is the small colleges that are 
most guilty of attempting to offer a smattering 
of a lot of things. 


It seems to me that Professor Bye has 
reversed the proper order of things when he 
stated that the elementary course in eco- 
nomics should be a course in considerations 
of economic welfare. Professor Coon’s pro- 
gram, culminating in the senior year with 
problems of economic and social goals seems 
much more desirable. Should not structure, 
processes, history and principles be taught 
first? It is a dangerous thing to come to 
conclusions with respect to the ‘“‘rightness”’ 
or ‘“‘wrongness”’ of things economically before 
the student has a grasp of the general func- 
tioning of the system. 


Professor Bye argued that the difficulty in 
teaching theory lies in the lack of connection 
between our theory and our problems. He 
maintained that our theory must be useful in 
the solution of problems. It is true that there 
is such a thing as applied theory and theory 
that has to do with the art of economics and 
which is useful in solving problems. However, 
a large portion of our basic theory is developed 
merely to explain the workings of our eco- 
no:nic machine and bears no necessary rela- 
tion to any immediate problem. Yet it is this 
basic theory which should be grasped first by 
the student. 


The suggestion that the case method can 
be used effectively in the teaching of eco- 
nomics is subject to dispute. Cases are most 
useful in the teaching of the managerial 
subjects. Even in the managerial field there 
is considerable doubt as to the ultimate merit 
of this method. 


The problem that I wish to present for your 
criticism is that of the teaching of economic 
theory in the upper division. At the Univer- 
sity of California economics students take one 
or two courses in economic history as Fresh- 
men. In the sophomore year there is a course 
in the Principles of Economics. In either the 
junior or senior years students are required to 
take a course in economic theory. This course 
in theory is designed to bridge the gap be- 
tween the course in principles and graduate 
work in theory. 


It may be stated at once that there are two 
initial difficulties in the handling of this 
course. In the first place, only two units are 
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allowed for it. In the second place, the course 
is required. The effect of the combination of 
these two factors is to force the instructor to 
push many disinterested students through 
the subject matter in a hasty fashion. 


There are two issues that we should examine 
if time allowed. First, is it desirable to 
supplement the elementary course by an 
advanced course in the upper division? 
Second, assuming that an upper division 
course is desirable, just what should be its 
content? 


Unfortunately, my time does not allow me 
to examine the first issue in detail. Therefore, 
I shall assume that an upper division course 
in theory, supplementing a lower division 
course is a satisfactory scheme of things. This 
assumption has the merit of following the 
plan of the great majority of curricula. How- 
ever, much can be said in support of a different 
scheme of organization. Also, within the 
accepted scheme, it is quite possible that the 
course in the History of Economic Thought 
may be able to absorb the larger portion of the 
burden of the customary work in theory. 


Assuming that it is desirable to offer a 
Junior or a Senior course in theory there are 
three types of approach which may be reason- 
ably advanced for the conduct of the work. 
First, it may be argued that the course should 
involve the intensive analysis of the system of 
theory of one or more writers. Second, the 
work might be limited to the study of short 
run price theory supplemented by the analysis 
of statistical series and practical price prob- 
lems. The proponents of this point of view 
would feel that here is something that can be 
taught, whereas they are dubious about much 
that is offered in long run, normal theorizing. 
Third, the point of view might well be one of 
‘‘What is it all about?’”? What is the problem 
of the economist? What are the approaches 
to the problem? Why have the various 
writers come to diverse conclusions? In such 
an analysis the students would examine bits 
of the work of various writers in order that 
they might be in a position to appreciate the 
difficulties in the field. One of the finest 
products of such an approach would be the 
knowledge of methodology. 


The following suggestions are offered in 
order that we may have a basis for the dis- 
cussion of this problem. It seers to me that 
the course should be built upon a thorough 
going analysis of the work of one or more 
contemporary writers. In the past two years 
I have experimented with Davenport’s 
Economics of Enterprise and Marshall’s 
Principles of Economics. Both books provide 
the basis for a mental overhauling in the class 
room. At our present stage in economic 
theorizing our serious students should be 
allowed this opportunity. 


One of the prime obstacles to the effective 
teaching of Marshall’s Principles, for instance, 
is that of putting flesh and blood into the 
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stationary state, sub-normal and normal 
assumptions, and short run and long run 
positions of stable equilibria. Our students 
cannot translate class room language into 
that of life. Clearly enough a portion of this 
lack of connection arises out of the nature of 
deductive theorizing. However, it seems to 
me that part of the difficulty can be obviated 
by a shift in the curriculum. 


Economics students should be familiar with 
economic history, economic organization and 
short run economic variations before they 
tackle deductive theory with its intricacies 
and abstractions. Commonly now, economic 
history and economic organization are taught 
in the lower division. Would it not be desir- 
able to delay the theory course until the sen:o_ 
year and precede it by work in statistics and 
in dynamic economics? The knowledge of 
seasonal, cyclical, and secular fluctuations as 
statistically demonstrated should be excellent 
seeding for the ripened bloom of long run 
deductive theorizing. Certainly, it would be 
easier to teach the concepts of norinal price 


theory if the students were aware of the nature 
of short run price movements. 


It should be noted, too, that if theory is 
taught in the senior year at the culmination 
of the sequence suggested, then the third 
point of approach stated above can be woven 
through it. Students who are aware of the 
facts of contemporary industrial organization, 
of economic history, of elementary principles, 
and of the statistical method and its applica- 
tion to short run dynamic factors may be 
expected to obtain some grasp of the general 
methodological problems that arise in eco- 
nomic theorizing. 


Assuredly, we may agree that much of our 
effort in the teaching of theory is vitiated by 
the utter helplessness of the students before 
our logical intricacies. Anything that we 
may do to add the touch of realism to the 
abstractions of caeteris paribus will tend to 
increase our effectiveness in the class room. 
The above suggestions arise from the feeling 
of the inadequacy of accomplishment in the 
teaching of theory. 


DISCUSSION ON 
“EFFECTIVE TEACHING OF ECONOMICS” 
by 
KENNETH DUNCAN 
Professor of Economics 


Pomona College 


E have had such a bewildering array 
VW of helpful suggestions presented by 
the four preceding speakers that 
one is hard put to it to know where to begin 
with this discussion. I shall content myself 
with stressing and elaborating one of the 
points mentioned by Dean Beal, relative to 
the place of the examination in the effective 
teaching of economics. 


Among the many features of college teach- 
ing toward which much unfavorable criticism 
has been directed by both facuJty and 
students is the examination system, and there 
are those who would dispense with examina- 
tions altogether. It is charged specifically, 
(1) that examinations do not contribute to the 
student’s understanding of the _ subject, 
(2) that they induce in the student a pathetic 
effort to reproduce, under the unnatural 
strain of time pressure, a certain passable 
quantum of pat information which he believes 
will please the examiner, and (3) that examin- 
ations are in their very nature merely invita- 
tions to cram beforehand and to be dishonest 
during the process of writing. For such 
examinations no brief can be held, and if we 
are unable to improve on such a technique, in 
the interests of good education and good 
morals we had best get rid of the system. 
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Can the examination be salvaged and be 
made to contribute to objectives of effective 
teaching? I believe so: by giving careful 
thought to the form of the examination ques- 
tions, and by modifying traditional practice 
in the conduct of the examination. 


A survey of a large number of examination 
questions given by college teachers of eco- 
nomics suggests that practically all questions 
may be grouped under the following types, 
each of which is characterized briefly: 


1. FACTUAL TYPE. Questions of this 
type are requests for information or a simple 
definition and are tests of memory. They 
are questions of what? when? how much? and 
the like. They are no test of the student’s 
real knowledge of economic principles, and, 
for the most part, are unworthy of being 
included in college examinations in economics. 


2. ARGUMENTATIVE TYPE. These 
questions ask the student to make a recital of 
the pros or cons (or both) of some contro- 
versial problem. Possibly he is asked to 
express an opinion based on the balance of 
weight of persuasive argument. Such ques- 
tions may have value, but should be used 
sparingly. It is difficult to marshall ade- 
quately the many sides of complex issues, and 








the student’s judgment may be premature and 
prejudiced, Moreover, it is very hard to make 
a fair appraisal of the merit of the student’s 
answer. 


3. SIMPLE REASONING TYPE. Here 
the student is asked to give the explanation 
of some problem or situation. Such questions 
ask why? and are useful, if the reason can be 
definitely stated. 


4. INTERPRETATIVE OR PROBLEM 
TYPE. The essence of questions of this kind 
is a specific economic problem, often a quota- 
tion, on which the student is asked to com- 
ment. The solution requires examining the 
data to determine what economic principles 
are involved, and then the application of the 
appropriate principles to the question. It 
may involve only the elaboration of argument 
that is fundamentally sound, or it may in- 
volve the discerning of a subtle error or 
fallacy and the disproving of it. Such ques- 
tions or problems are the most helpful, and 
test the student’s mastery of the logic of 
economic analysis. 


If examinations are composed of carefully 
chosen questions of the last two types, it 
may be possible to have the examination 
conducted on the “‘open-book”’ basis. The 
student is incredulous at first, but he soon 
discovers that access to his books will not 
give him any substantial aid. Knowing that 
he may use his texts, if he desires, and that 
questions of the mere factual type will not 
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be asked, the student finds that the strongest 
incentive to cramming has been removed, and 
that it is only a thorough grasp of economic 
principles that will serve him. We now con- 
duct all our examinations in economics at 
Pomona College on the ‘“open-book” basis. 


To prepare such an examination requires 
much patient and careful thought, but the 
rewards are worth while. The examination is 
made not only on a periodic test but becomes 
in itself a device by which the student Jearns 
and advances himself in his power or skill or 
economic reasoning. He improves his ability 
to size up economic problems, to see the 
salient issues, to attack the heart of a problem 
without wasting time on irrelevant or imper- 
tinent matters, and is encouraged to set forth 
his analyses in good, concise English. 


Finally, may I suggest, as a series of ques- 
tions, criteria which may be applied in testing 
the merits of a problem or question before it 
is included in an examination. (1) Are the 
premises of the data unmistakably clear? 
(2) Does the solution turn on some definite, 
clean-cut issue or principle? (3) Can the 
answer be stated in succinct, logical terms? 
(4) Is the question interesting and educative? 
(5) Can the student’s answer be appraised 
and graded fairly? If the question or problem 
is reasonably satisfactory with respect to 
these criteria, we may feel sure that it will be 
worth including, and that an examination 
made up of such questions will be for the 
students a genuine educational adventure 
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Accounting Principles 
By JAMES O. McKINSEY 


came off the press on August 25, 1929, and 
during the first year of publication it has 
been adopted by considerably over 100 
colleges and universities. ‘This is a record 
which has never been approached by any 
first-year accounting text and it indicates 
that the book has filled a very decided need 


in the field of college accounting. 


ACCOUNTING PRINCIPLES may 
be used in business administration courses 
or other courses in which the student is to 
be given only one year of accounting, or it 
may be used as a foundational course to be 
followed by advanced accounting. 


The approach is through the Balance 
Sheet. No previous knowledge of book- 
keeping or accounting principles is assumed. 
The text is completely illustrated, many of 
the illustrations being shown in two colors. 
Transactions for three practice sets are in- 
cluded in the text. Forms are available for 
working these sets, vouchers being obtain- 
able with the first one. 
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DESIGNED TEXT 


FOR THE FIELD OF COLLEGE ACCOUNTING 
FUNDAMENTALS OF AUDITING has been developed 


from the viewpoint of the student. A knowledge of accounting 
principles is assumed, hence the principles of auditing are devel- 
oped without an extensive discussion of accounting principles. 








The order in which the subject matter is presented conforms 
largely to the order of the classification of the accounts on the 
Balance Sheet. This method of development was selected because 
most audits are of Balance Sheet type, although there are many 
variations, depending upon the nature, scope, and purpose of the 
audit. 

Each chapter is devoted to a single subject and is outlined 
at the beginning to provide a preview of the subject matter to be 
discussed. ‘The discussion in the chapter is followed by a brief 
summary of the principles developed. At the end of each chapter 
will be found questions and problems which test the student’s 
knowledge of the principles studied. Beginning with Chapter 
Il and extending through twelve chapters, the authors have 
developed a project which provides an opportunity for the appli- 
cation of the principles discussed in each chapter. After the stu- 
dent has finished the study of the text, he is required to complete 
a project, a set of working papers being reproduced from which 
the student is to prepare a certified audit report. 


A work book is available for use with the text, providing 
stationery for completing the problems and the project. This 
\ \ is an important feature and a new de- 

Offices velopment in the teaching of auditing. 
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